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For Friends’ Review. 


BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 


BY WM. L. PEARSON, A. M., PH. D. 


IV. 


It has been said that‘all Protestants are, or should 
be, interpreters of the Scriptures. That is, each 
should prayerfully study them with such practical 
helps as he can obtain and profitably use, ‘¢ for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion which is in righteousness.” With these ends 
in view, each Christian, as a ‘* man of God,’’ must 
inform himself, as far as possible, in regard to the 
truth ; because each should become ‘‘ complete ’”’ 
and a Christian worker ‘‘ completely furnished 
unto every good work.”’ 

But there is a wide difference between. being an 
interpreter of Scripture in this general sense and 
being really an interpreter ; between being able to 
profit by these helps and being able to judge intel- 
ligently of their correctness, or, perhaps, preparing 
them for others. Of this latter, always smaller, 
yet always very needful class, the Society of Friends 
unfortunately have very few. 

For what constitutes an interpreter of Scrip- 
tures? I speak here in regard to such learning 
and judgment as will warrant a decision upon or- 
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dinary disputed questions. From the foregoing 
discussion most readers will have already passed to 
the conclusion, that the expositor of the Bible must, 
at least, read Hebrew and Greek readily. He 
who learns, by actual use, the superiority of the 
original text over the best possible translation, both 
in point of exactness and in suggesting new thoughts 
and finer shades of meaning, will cease to rely upon 
his vernacular version as ultimate authority. None 
will venture authoritatively to interpret Confucius, 
or Buddha, or Plato, or Cicero, without consulting 
his writings in the original language. Shall we, 
then, venture further with Moses, or Isaiah, or Paul, 
or John? Well, perhaps somewhat further, inas- 
much as we have so many instructors and helps in 
the writings of the latter. Yet this advantage is 
relatively small, since to us a correct knowledge of 
the latter writers is of so much more importance 
than of the former ones. 

It seems evident, therefore, that the interpreter 
of Scripture, the one who presumes publicly to 
teach the truths of Divine Revelation, should, at 
least as nearly as possible, be able to place himself 
in the midst of the surroundings of the inspired 
authors, should be able to look through their eyes, 
should possess a breadth of culture equal to that of 
the foremost Apostles, say of Paul and John; and 
it should be particularly along the same lines. This 
includes the languages, history and geography of 
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the Bible. He should be able to comprehend the 
unity in the differences of the various writers as to 
personality, and of their writings as to subject. 
matter and style ; and this in both Testaments, as 
consistent parts of one whole, of a single dispen- 
sation ; for they are truly one. Augustine well said 
of the two Testaments: ‘* Quamquam in Vetere 
Novum lateat et in Novo Vetus pateat,’’ or, freely 
rendered : 


‘Though in the Old the New is concealed, 
Yet in the New the Old is revealed.” 


As already observed, he who will publicly ex- 
pound Bible truths, should endeavor to be prepared 
to examine each author in his own tongue. This 
would be more generally admitted with reference 
to the New Testament. But of so much importance 
is it with reference to the Old Testament a/so, that 
I feel constrained to dwell upon the subject a mo- 
ment. For this purpose I cannot do better than 
quote two paragraphs from an excellent article in 
the Hebraica for January by Professor Frederic 
Gardiner, D. D., of Middletown Conn., on ‘* Ad- 
vantages of a Slight Knowlege of Hebrew.’’ 

Professor Gardiner writes: ‘‘ After mastering the 
alphabet, the learner will very soon attack the 
paradigm of the verb. The first thing that will 
strike him here, so at variance with everything to 
which he has been accustomed’ in the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, is the starting-point. It is no 
longer the Infinitive, nor the first person of the 
Present ; but the third person of the Narrative 
tense.* This not merely carries us back to the dim 
beginnings of the growth of language; it shows us 
what the Hebrews must have been always accus- 
tomed to look upon as the starting-point in all they 
had to say,—narrative, or in other words, facts. 
The history of what had occurted before them was 
the foundation on which they rested. And the 
recognition of this, which may be called the his- 
torical habit of mind, is a most important factor in 
understanding the Scripture writers. Is a divine 
law to be given requiring the heart’s obedience of 
the people to its author? It starts with the story 
of the creation of all things by Him. Is the Evan- 
gelist to show that Jesus of Nazareth was the prom- 
ised and expected Messiah? He begins with His 
genealogy. Are the Apostles to proclaim to a lost 
world salvation through Christ ? They set out from 
the historic fact of His resurrection. 

‘* The next peculiarity of the verb, which is very 
surprising and perhaps perplexing to one who has 
been hitherto occupied with the study of the classic 
tongues is the poverty of the Semitic languages in 
tense-distinctions. Evidently to the Semites of old, 
as to the Semitic races now, ideas of time were not 
prominent, and the nicer distinctions, so accurately 
expressed in Greek, were almost or quitefunknown. 
It is true that the New Testament authors wrote in 
Greek and had learned to use its tenses, when they 
had occasion, with accuracy. Still, their ancestral 
speech and their sacred books were in a language 


*This is the simplest form of the verb in Semitic languages, and 
that from which all others are derived.—W. L. P. 
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in which time was a matter of secondary import- 
ance. They lived much nearer than we to the 
idea of ‘the Eternal Now,’ to the divine omni 
presence in all time as in all space. What a flood 
of light does this fact cast upon a large part of 
the prophecies, and especially upon the New 
Testament prophecy of the paronsia* which has 
been so much misunderstood. To the Hebrew- 
born apostles the important point was the thing; 
the time of its manifestation was altogether second- 
ary. In fact, its overshadowing importance gave 
it the effect of nearness, just as the overhanging 
cliff, seen through the vista of a clear air, makes us 
tremble as if it were upon us, though we know it 
to be distant. They thought of it, not in its rela- 
tion to time, but in its relation to all things.” 

Apart from the subject before us the selection 
just given would be well worthy of our attention, 
The failure in understanding the point of view from 
which New Testament prophecy proceeds—it being 
much the same as that of the Old Testament— 
has frequently led to distorted interpretations by 
good Christian teachers, though seldom by first- 
rate Hebrew scholars. If the prophet of Premil- 
lennarianism looked through the eyes of Ezekiel, 
John or Paul, he would be much less confident 
about ‘‘ times or seasons, which the Father hath set 
within His own authority.”” As Newton said, 
‘¢ Prophecy was not given to make men prophets.” 
It was to enlarge our comfort, to strengthen our 
hope and to confirm our faith. Sufficient reasons 
have been given, though not a few might yet be added, 
to show the importance of understanding both the 
habits of thought and the modes of expression of 
the Hebrew writers in the New Testament. It 
seems proper also to emphasize the importance of 
an acquaintance with the original language of the 
New Testament itself. 

Peter, who spoke and wrote Paul’s language, or 
languages, found some things in the writings of the 
latter, which, on account of ‘‘the wisdom given to 
him,” were ‘‘ herd to be understood,’’ and “as also 
other Scriptures’ were wrested by ‘‘the ignorant 
and unsteadfast’’ “unto their own destruction.” 
Shall pastors and teachers, wao now neglect to 
make themselves even Peter’s peers intellectually, 
presume more effectually than he to instruct their 
weaker and wavering brethren, so that they shall 
‘< grow in the grace and knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour ?”” Or do we flatter ourselves that we 
shall be the Apostle’s equals by virtue of our 
knowledge of the world, or of our superior spiritual 
discernment and other peculiar graces? 

But it is to Paul, the Apostle to the Gentiles, the 
most “learned, by far the most voluminous author 
and the profoundest thinker of all the Apostles, that 
we especially go for our theology ; for to him pre- 
éminently were revealed the more developed doc- 
trinal forms of Christian truth. To him more than 
to any other person in history, it has been granted 
to influence the thinking, and consequently the 
forming and reforming, portion of the world, reli- 


‘ ” 
*Sometimes rendered “ the presence,”’ sometimes ‘‘ the coming of 
our Lord.—W. L, P. 
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giously, socially and politically. History itself, as 
on Christian so on heathen soil, is gradually con- 
forming itself to principles laid down by this most 
remarkable philosopher. Some seeds of the truth 
sown by him have not yielded their best fruits. 
They are yet daily taking firmer hold upon the 
world and ‘shaping men’s lives. While the de- 
pravity of a sin-sick race shall continue to afflict 
humanity, we shall have serious need of profound 
Christian teachers, to interpret the Gospel of Jesus, 
as developed in the writings of Paul and his fellow- 
apostles, and, by divine favor, so to impress the 
truth upon men’s hearts and consciences, that its 
healing virtues may perform their perfect work in 
the regeneration, renovation and restoration of 
fallen man. 

Considerable knowledge of the original languages 
of Scripture is desirable, therefore, that the teacher 
may not only study each author topically, but from 
an understanding of the use of each word may in- 
terpret the text in the light of the context, and 
both in harmony: firstly, with the subject of the 
book of which it forms a part; secondly, with the 
same author writing under other circumstances ; 
and thirdly, with the Scriptures generally. So 
much seems, indeed, quite essential, if one will 
avoid ordinary mistakes of ignorance in the exposi- 
tion of Scripture. Directed by a sound judgment, 
it will usually lead one to safe conclusions in re- 
gard to questions upon which a definite opinion is 
ventured. 

It has been said, that the interpreter of Scrip- 
ture should, if possible, possess a culture and 
breadth of mind equal to that of John and Paul and 
along the same lines. The inscription upon the 
Cross, before which all true Christians reverently 
bow, may be considered as at once a symbol of the 
universality of the Christian Religion and a prophecy 
of its triumphs, its weapons and its ‘proper promul- 
gators. The three languages of the inscription 
represented the most widely known peoples and 
those from whom the most refined elements of fu- 
ture civilization should spring. Hebrew was to 
that time preéminently the language of revealed 
religion. Greek, the language of philosophy, sci- 
ence and literature, was now to become the medium 
of the most complete Revelation of all time. Latin 
was then the language of law and civilization. 
Since the revival of religion and the consequent re- 
vival of letters in modern times, the last two lan- 
guages, by virtue of their inherent excellences, 
have continued, and must continue, to be indispen- 
able in laying the foundation of a first-rate scholar- 
ship.* All three, although so long passed their 
golden ages, maintain their places in connection 
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atti suggests the unfortunate circumstance, that a fashionable 
Neory of the so-called “ practical education” just now prevails in 
is Country, which, whatever the excuse for originating or advo- 


tating it, by neglecting the classics, history and philosophy, is working . 


‘told harm to American education 
Sustained ~ those institutions that have lowered their standards and 
ae being led into the quagmire by that “‘ Will-o’-the-wisp,” the 
undue desire for popularity. It is singular that the sentiment—with 
many almost a sentimentality—should in many quarters have turned 
% strongly against the classics, just when the extraordinary interest 
in Semitic and in the history of religious and Old Testament studies 
Was about to call upon them domdly, ** Come over . . . and help us,’ 
tach the world who God is and won humanity is.”’ 


Of course the greatest injury is 








with theological science as essential to the Bible ex- 
positor’s literary apparatus. Moreover, to follow 
the inspired writers understandingly, one must be 
fairly acquainted with classic literatures and antiqui- 
ties. Paul, Luke, and John, the three most volu- 
minous authors of the New Testament, were evi- 
dently familiar with the different schools of Grecian 
philosophy. 

The ancient classics, Latin and Greek, are, there- 
fore, necessary to general philology in both Indo- 
European and the Semitic family of languages; in 
the former family to Sanskrit, their older sister, 
which is fundamentally more important to the phi- 
lologist than either of them; to the latter family, 
because the grammars and lexicons of the Semitic 
languages are actually, and for some time to come 
must unavoidably be, founded on the classic forms 
and principles of Latin and Greek. Similarly the 
classics furnish the only very practical door back to 
ancient oriental history and philosophies and reli- 
gions of both the Semitic and the Indo-European 
races. Thus the question is regarded among the 
best educators in Europe ; thus it must be regarded 
in America. 

It may here be remarked that it is quite impos- 
sible to separate ecclesiastical history and secular 
history from each other. History is the sum-total 
of God’s dealings with men. But every institution 
has its own history related to that of the whole. 
The history of the Church is merely the account of 
the gracious dealings of Jehovah with the chosen 
people of His covenant. Hence we find outside 
the Bible another more ‘general revelation of God 
in His church ; and he who will correctly interpret 
the inspired revelation of the Bible, must needs 
take into account His more general revelation of. 
Himself in the church. 
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THOUGHTS RELATING TO PRAYER. 


BY JOHN HEMMENWAY. 


IV. 


‘¢ Lord, help me.’”? What a comprehensive prayer ! 
It is sufficient for every possible need; and though 
containing but three short words, it is a very long 
prayer, reaching as far as all-our wants in time, 
and all our wants in eternity. When we truly and 
fully pray, ‘‘ Lord, help me,” we pray for the Lord 
to help us to faith, repentance, humility, patience 
and love in and over all. We pray to be pitiful, 
courteous, meek, gentle, peaceable, candid, honest, 
self denying—that we may abhor that which is evil 
and cleave to that which is good—that the Lord 
would help us to a triumphant victory over sin, 
death and the grave, and to an everlasting home in 
heaven; for the prayer, ‘‘ Lord, help me,” may 
and should always ascend to our Heavenly Father 
with a fullness equal to our every duty to God and 
to man—equal to our every want for time and 
eternity. O what a blessed, what a sublime prayer ! 
What better, what more proper; what more com- 
plete prayer can man offer to God in any and every 
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want than ‘‘Lord, help me!” Exactly the right 
prayer for the poor sin-burdened sinner, and the 
devout saint, in every condition in their pilgrimage 
through the dark wilderness of earth to the pearl- 
gates of heaven. Blessed be God! we can express 
all our desires for ourselves to Him in the prayer, 
‘* Lord, help me!” 

The duty of prayer is clearly revealed in the 
Bible. Luke says that our Saviour ‘* spake a par- 
able to this end, that man ought always to pray.”’ 
Paul says, ‘I would that men pray everywhere.”’ 
Those who have truly loved God have in all ages 
of the world been much given to prayer. 


usin 
For Friends’ Review. 


PREHISTORIC SIGNS: ANCIENT FOOT- 
PRINTS IN. NEVADA. 


A FARMER’S VIEW OF THEM. 


During my recent stop at Carson City, the capi- 
tal of the State of Nevada, I visited and examined 
the wonderful footprints found near the city. A 
description of their appearance as seen from a far- 
mer’s standpoint, may be interesting to the readers 
of Friends’ Review. 

The Nevada State Prison is situated one mile east 
of Carson City, on the east side of the valley in 
which the city stands, and about three miles from 
the foot-hills of the Sierra Mountains ; and is at the 
extreme north end of a sandstone hill sixty feet 
high, abutting against one of the old volcanic 
mountains that existed ages before this Sierra range 
was upheaved. The valley is 4600 feet above sea 
level, 2600 feet below the summits of the Sierras, 
and 1800 below the level of lake Tahoe. The Prison 
hill is composed ot regular strata of heavy-bedded 
grayish and cream-colored sandstone, formed by 
detritus transported by water from the neighboring 
Sierras. 

The stone has been removed by the State pri- 
soners for building purposes in the city, from one 
and one-half acres, down to the level of the valley ; 
the sides of the prison yard range nearly with the 
four cardinal points ;. the east wall is from twelve 
to twenty feet high, the south and west twenty-two 
to thirty-two feet, the walls are kept nearly per- 
pendicular to prevent escape; the prison buildings 
form the north side of the inclosure. 

This inclosure, or yard, is divided into an upper 
and lower floor, the one two feet lower than the 
other; the upper covers about two-fifths of the in- 
closure, and occupies the east side. Starting from 
the wagon-gate at the northeast corner, we will go 
south along the east wall; the first sign of prehis- 
toric life is a series of tracks four inches long and 
three wide, coming from southwest and disappear- 
ing under the wall. These tracks are shaped very 
much like those of a dog, though their size would 
indicate they were made bya hyena ; they are well 
defined, and indicate that the animal was going 
just as a dog at half speed. 

Going a few yards further south, we find a series 
of monster mammoth tracks, 21x22 inches, coming 
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from northwest and disappearing in a_ tunnel, 
blasted into the wall for the purpose of examining 
fresh tracks that had not been defaced by passing 
wagons. The average step is four feet, six 
inches ; the stride nine feet. The straddle is about in 
proportion to living elephants, yet there.are no pad 
marks in the bottom of the track, nor toe marks in 
front. 

Beyond the mammoth tracks we come to the 
most interesting discovery of recent times, as seen 
by the learned scientists. Coming from under the 
wall and going southwest, we see what are sup- 
posed tobe the footprints of a giant man, meas- 
uring nineteen inches long, nine inches wide at the 
ball, and six at the heel. The step is about that of 


| asix foot man walking very fast with long strides, 


but the straddle is thirteen inches,—out of all pro- 
portion for anything human. 

A short distance from where these tracks emerge 
from the wall another line, apparently made by the 
same feet, disappear ; to all appearance the return 
tracks of the same man or animal. 

Coming from west of south, and crossing the 
man and mammoth tracks, we see a series of tracks 
closely resembling those of a horse, with a colt 
following ; the colt seems to have shied, the mare 
stopped and turned partly around. These tracks 
were made before the man passed, but after the 
mammoth, as shown by the one treading on the 
other. 

As we approach the southeast corner of the yard, 
our astonishment is increased at the great number 
of mammoth, human, dog, deer, wolf, bird and 
unknown tracks that cover the entire surface of the 
floor. A very large wading bird with but three 
toes has passed in every direction, seemingly with- 
out aim or end; the middle toe of these birds was 
5% inches long, the spread of toes sideways 1% 
inches, with a step of 21 to 24 inches. 

Near the south wall a mammoth has wallowed in 
the mud and left a well-defined imprint, in which 
other tracks were subsequently made. Near bya 
company of giant men seemed to have been stepping 
about, one has sat down, leaving a well-defined 
impression. 

All the supposed man tracks on the upper floor 
are very nearly the same in size, as are those of the 
mammoth and birds. These tracks were made in 
a soft deposit of sand and clay from three to six 
inches deep ; the mammoth and man mashed through 
the deposit to the rock below, making quite a 
bulge or rim around each track. The lighter ant 
mals and birds sank in according to their weight, 
though all are very distinct in outline. The mud 
has hardened in the sun; then there has beena 
flow of a new deposit that filled the tracks. The 
deposit in which the tracks were made hardened 
and adhered firmly to the rock beneath; the 
stratum above, when quarried, has the mold of the 
track on the underside; it is the same on all the 
lower floor. 

Before leaving the upper floor, it may be well to 
say that there is a series of round tracks, five inches 
in diameter, made by a feline going south across 4 
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large portion of the floor, also the tracks of a very 
large unknown animal. 

Going west from the southeast corner, along the 
south wall, about fifty yards, we step down on the 
lower floor, where the south wall is nearly twenty- 
six feet high. Here we are astonished at the great 
number of human (?) footprints, crossing and re- 
crossing the entire floor, sometimes in regular lines, 
at others in groups, as though large numbers had 
congregated around some object of interest, and 
scattered a few here and there, intermingled with 
numerous tracks of mammoth, elk, deer, dog, wolf, 
horse, wading birds, and many of wholly unknown 
animals. 


(To be concluded.) 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 
THE FULTON SrrReet daily noon prayer-meet- 
ing, New York, now in its twenty-ninth year, 
shows no lack of interest among business men. 


THE Chinese Recorder states that a town of five 
hundred inhabitants near Foochow, has adopted 
Christianity. In the suburbs was a mission chapel 
in charge of a native helper, and the town was oc- 
casionally visited by missionaries of the Church of 
England. Last summer the people became so 
angry with all foreigners on account of the troubles 
between France and China, that the missionaries 
were obliged to discontinue their visits, but the 
native preacher kept on his work earnestly and 
faithfully. Cholera came to the village in a virulent 
form, and death followed death in quick succes- 
sion. The terror-stricken people fled to their gods ; 
but the one Christian besought them to come to 
the true God, who could hear their prayers and 
save them. Because of their despair they listened, 
and joined with him in asking God to stay the 
plague ; and God honored their faith, imperfect 
though it was, and the plague was stayed sha? day. 
The people then held a conference, and as a town 
they resolved to accept the new religion, and wor- 
ship the God who helped them. Although some 
have fallen away since, the majority remain stead- 
fast, and have contributed more than a hundred 
dollars to build a chapel. 


THE Jndependent says: On the last Sunday in 
September the anniversary of the Sunday-schools 
in Madagascar was observed in Antananarivo. The 
Queen graced the occasion with her presence, and 
a native minister preached the sermon. Says one 
who was present : 

‘*The language he employed and the prayers 
offered would have done credit to an English gath- 
ering on such an occasion. The English word 
‘civilization ’ often occurred in the preacher’s re- 
marks. While one part of the people was thus 
peacefully employed in support of the civilizing 
influence of Christianity, it was painful to think 
that another portion—with blood-begrimed faces— 
Were using their weapons in defense of their country 
against the more than inexcusable attack of a civi- 
lized nation.”’ 


A Mion or DoLiars ror Missions. — At 
the late Anniversay of the Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, Bishop Harris 
introduced John M. Phillips, Treasurer of the Mis- 
sionary Society, who said : 

I will only take two or three minutes of your 
time. The year to which I allude in anything I 
have to say is the Missionary financial year, run- 
ning from the first of November of each year to 
the 31st of October of the following year. When 
the General Missionary Committee met the fifth of 
November last in this city, it found that the re- 
ceipts for the year had been $95,702 greater than 
the previous year. The increase from Conferences 
was $41,845; from legacies, $51,931 ; sundries, 
$1,924. The total receipts forthe year just closed 
amount to $826,868. That is $75,348 more than 
any previous year in the history of the Society. 

When the General Missionary Committee meets, 
it never has money enough. The demands on it 
are greater than it is able to supply, and I have no 
doubt if the million was raised this year, as I trust 
it will be, the Committee at its meeting next No- 
vember will need a million and a quarter, to any- 
thing like supply the demands that will come pour- 
ing in upon it. Now, this General Committee, 
finding this encouraging increase from the Church, 
made largely increased appropriations : : 

The appropriation nade by the General Com- 
mittee in 1884, for 1885, was $850,000. The Com- 
mittee last month appropriated $1,000,000. It 
ventured to increase its appropriations for work in 
1886, $123,936. 

Now, that is the work that is before the Secre- 
taries in raising this million. They must raise it to 
pay the money appropriated. I hope they will 
succeed in doing it. 


Nor Five Hunprep YEears.—You have all heard 
of Dr. Ray Palmer. A thousand years after he is 
dead, the Christian Church will be singing the 
grand hymn he wrote, ‘‘ My faith looks up to thee.’”’ 
Fifty years ago, Ray Palmer preached a sermon in 
which he drew this picture: ‘‘I fancy that I am 
coming back to the world five hundred years from 
now,’’ and then, he said, ‘‘I shall see Japan open 
to the Gospel.” Well, I had the honor of being 
present at Dr. Palmer’s golden wedding, and he is 
alive now and writing hymns; and we have an 
Anglo-Japanese college and .a wonderful work in 
Japan.— Dr. Buckiey. 


A REUNION OF THE JEws.—The year 1860 
witnessed the foundation of ‘‘ The Universal Israel- 
ite Alliance,’’ an organization which has now 
reached its twenty-fifth anniversary, and has re- 
constituted the Jews, scattered throughout the 
world, into an organized body, for the first time 
since their dispersion in the days of Titus. Itisa 
patriotic association for the help and protection of 
the Jewish people, its aim being to secure in every 
country Jewish emancipation and liberty, and the 
intellectual and moral regeneration of the people. 
It is an alliance which now has branches not only 
in every nation, but almost in every city and town 
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in which Jews are resident ; and it has given to the 
scattered people a sense of unity and mutual help, 
to which for long centuries they had been strangers. 

It has connected wiih its numerous schools and 
educational establishments, especially an agricul- 
tural school in Palestine itself, founded under a 
conviction that only by inducing them to turn their 
-attention to agriculture could the Jews in Palestine 
be benefited. In 1870 it obtained an Imperial 
firman by which the Porte leased to it, for an in- 
definite period, a splendid piece of land in the 
neighborhood of Jaffa, where an agricultural estab- 
lishment was founded. 25,000 vine trees were 
planted, and gardens, farm buildings, orange, 
lemon, and pomegranate plantations have sprung 
up around this school of practical agriculture, 
which trains Jewish youth for productive industry 
in the land of their fathers. 

The importance of the Universal Israelite 
Alliance to the fortunes of the Jewish people can- 
not well be over estimated. Its headquarters are 
in Paris, but its influence is felt and its beneficial 
action on behalf of the Jews exerted everywhere, 
from Persia to Morocco, The twenty-five years of 
its existence have been especially a period of re- 
naissance to the seed of Abraham, who are once 
more possessed, by its means, of what the French 


call ‘solidarité."—-H. Grattan Guinness, in The 
Christian Woman. 


THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY has declined to al- 
low the French Roman Catholic missionaries to 
settle in the newly-aunexed district in West Africa 
known as the Cameroons. This order gives rise to 
serious reflection. No English Government would 
under any conceivable circumstance pass such an 
order. ‘The Jesuits are not welcome guests in Eng- 
land, but ungrudging hospitality is offered to every 
nation and tribe in the world that abides by the law. 
The German government gives two reasons: (1st) 
that the Jesuits, to which order the applicants be- 
long, are not allowed in Germany, and, by parity 
of reason, cannot be allowed in the Colonies. 
(2nd) that wherever the French missionary is al- 
lowed to enter, he is an intriguer, a disguised agent 
of the French Government, one who has always 
France and not Christ on his brain, and would not 
scruple to do his best to weaken any government 
for the advance of French interests. We fear that 
such is the case; the whole history of French Ro- 
man Catholic Missions reveals the same features. 
Whether in Tonquin, or Madagascar, or Polynesia, 
or Africa, the same black feet are seen peeping out 
from under the skirts of the French priest’s soz- 
taine.— The (London) Christian. 


‘* EDINBURGH CasTLE.’’—The last of a series of 
four dinners, which the benevolence of Hon. 
Thomas Holt, late of Sydney, had provided for 
various destitute classes in the East of London, 
was given in the large hall of the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Castle,” at Limehouse. The guests were men out 
of work, and had been gathered from the lodging- 


houses and the streets. There were about nine 
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hundred present. About one hundred will proba- 
bly be drafted into Dr. Barnardo’s Labor House, 
where they will be trained to a course of hard 
work, and afterwards sent to one or other of the 
British colonies. Only those, however, whose 
conduct during their probationary stay in the 
Labor House has furnished the’ clearest proof of 
honesty and industry, are sent out.— The (London) 
Christian. 


From the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
A DISTINGUISHED BRAHMIN LADY IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Pundita Ramabai, the distinguished Brahmin lady 
who, with her little daughter five years of age, ar. 
rived here lately in the British Princess, to wit- 
ness the graduation in medicine (at the Woman's 
Medical College, Philadelphia) of her relative, 
Mrs. Anandebai Joshee, is a remarkable character, 

She is the daughter of the famous pundit of 
Poona, Bombay Presidency, India, who sacrificed 
his worldy prospects and eventually his life to the 
cause of emancipating the women of India. He 
gave this daughter the same education that he gave 
his only son, and both the sister and the brother 
became famed for their learning, and travelled to- 
gether throughout India. The brother dying sud- 
dently, the sister married (as few Hindoo ladies are 
permitted to marry) the man of her choice, a 
graduate of the Calcutta University, a Sanscrit 
scholar and pleader-at-law. 

About a year and a half after this marriage 
which was a happy one, the husband died of Asi- 
atic cholera; stricken tu the earth by this be- 
reavement, parents and brother also dead, dark- 
ness for a time encompassed the widow. 

Then she rallied, to devote her life to improve 
the degraded condition of her countrywomen. 
For this purpose she returned to her native city, 
Poona, and formed a society of ladies known as 
the Arya Mehila Sabba, whose object was the es- 
tablishment of native schools for girls. She then 
went from city to city throughout Bombay Presi- 
dency, establishing branch societies and arousing 
the people by her eloquent appeals. 

She is chiefly known in the United States through 
a remarkable scene in which she was a prominent 
actor, in Poona, in September, 1882. At that 
time the English Educational Commission visited this 
conservative and wealthy city to inspect the edu- 
cational institutions ; whereupon the leading Brah- 
min ladies, members of the newly-formed society, 
and others, to the number of about three hundred, 
notwithstanding a heavy rain-storm, assembled 
with their children in the Town Hall to welcome 
the Educational Commission and to show them 
that, although the municipality had not encouraged 
girls’ schools, a real movement was being made by 
the best families of the Maharatta country. This 
was quite an unparalleled occasion among Brahmin 
women, who are kept in such strict seclusion. Pun- 
dita Ramabai Sanscrita was the orator of the 0c- 
casion, ; 

She read an address in English to the commis 
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sion and made an eloquent speech in Merathi. She 
dwelt upon the difficulties which, as women of 
good family, they had to encounter from the ab- 
sence of trained female teachers and the absence 
of school books fit to be placed in the girls’ hands. 
‘We want,” she said, ‘‘ education for our girls as 
much as for our boys, but the English Govern- 
ment have supplied trustworthy teachers and suita- 
ble books for the boys and none for the girls.” 
The President of the Commission, Dr. W. W. 
Hunter, in replying to the address, expressed his 
pleasure at meeting such an assemblage, which was 
altogether a new experience to him in India. “If 
the women of India,’ he said, ‘‘ have really made 
up their minds that their girls ought to be educated, 
all minor difficu'ties will quickly disappear.” 

As an immediate consequence the members of 
the Poona municipality intimated to the commis. 
sion the next day their willingness to take up the 
cause of girls’ schools and to provide the necessary 
funds. Now, four years later, not only are there 
elementary schools, but a native high school for 
girls is in successful operation in Poona. In 1883 
Pundita Ramabai went to England to acquaint her- 
self more fully with the methods of teaching, and 
with educational work in general. Her scholar- 


ship was tested by Prof. Max Miller and others, 
both in Cambridge and Oxford, and pronounced 
sound, and on the recommendation of these dis- 
tinguished friends she was appointed Professor of 
Sanscrit in a women’s college in Cheltenham. This 
position she has held for two years, in the mean- 


time improving the rich opportunities on every 
hand for special courses of study. 

Her purpose in England accomplished, she is 
now about to return to India to resume her educa- 
tional work. But the great event so fraught with 
significance to India, about to occur in Philadel- 
phia, led her to decide to visit the United States, 
*‘that holy land called America,”’ as she styles itin a 
recent letter, to witness the graduation as a doctor 
of medicine of Mrs. Joshee, a Hindoo Brahmin 
lady. R. L. B. 


RURAL. 


THE Sturpy Oak.—The different varieties of 
oaks in this country appear to have a destiny be- 
fore them in supplying us with timber. Robert 
Douglass, the well-known nurseryman, says that they 
are driving out other trees where they have an 
even chance. ‘‘ They are creeping out into the 
prairies and covering unoccupied grounds in the 
west wherever it is not tov wet or too sandy for 
them to grow. ‘Thousands of acres are now cov- 
ered with young oaks where they did not grow 
forty years ago.’’ Their superior advantage in 
holding their position and advancing on new ter- 
ritory, he attributes to their tap-root. ‘‘ Indeed,’’ 
Says the same authority, ‘‘it is the principal ad- 
vantage which makes the progress of the oak re- 
sistless, enabling it to hold every foot of ground it 
gains, and crowds its way by aj»proaches slow, but 
80 certainly triumphant in the end, that I believe 


it only needs a foothold in a continent with soil 
and climate suited to its growth to conquer and 
possess the whole.’’ Although most other trees 
produce many times more seed than the oak, and 
some of these are so formed as to favor their wide 
dispersion, yet, with these qualities in their favor, 
they cannot hold their own against the oak when 
otherwise the chances are equal.— Vick’s Magazine. 


Insect ENEMIES OF THE RosE.—Roses which 
are strong and vigorous are not likely to be at- 
tacked by insects, or, if attacked, are not easily 
injured. It is highly important, therefore, to keep 
your plants healthy and in good growing condition, 
by liberal manuring and thorough cultivation. 
When insects appear, apply the proper remedies 
promptly and vigorously, and in bad attacks stir 
the ground deeply with hoe and rake every day. 
A little perseverance to resist the present attack is 
all that is needed; next year you may not be 
troubled with insects at all. 

Aphis or Green Fly.—The best remedy is to- 
bacco smoke. It can be applied by covering the 
plant with a box or barrel, and putting under it a 
little burning tobacco. The plant should remain 
in the smoke for several hours and then be thor- 
oughly washed off with blood-warm water. If 
more convenient to apply, a strong tea of tobacco 
will answer very well. Wash or sprinkle the whole 
plant or dip it in the tea as often as may be neces- 
sary. For roses in pots, a hot-water bath will an- 
swer the same purpose. The water should be as 
hot as the hand can bear, say about 130 degrees, 
and the whole top of the plant dipped in quickly, 
two or three times in succession, but it must not 
remain in more than two seconds at a time. 

The Rose Slug.—Slugs frequently appear sud- 
denly and increase very rapidly. They must be 
attacked instantly. Dust the plants thickly with 
powdered or air-slacked lime, plaster of Paris, 
ashes, or even road dust, and repeat the same vig- 
orously as often as may be necessary. If more 
convenient, the plants may be thoroughly sprinkled 
and washed with a strong suds made with soap and 
salt, or with brine alone. Slugs seldom appear 
more than once in a season, and can easily be de- 
stroyed if taken promptly. 

The Rose Bug is of a grayish color and about 
one half an inch in length. It appears suddenly 
in June, and feeds on the opening buds and flow- 
ers. The only cure is hand picking. This is not 
a serious matter if attended to as soon as they ap- 
pear. The best time to gather them is early in the 
morning. They may be quickly brushed or picked 
into a vessel containing water, after which they 
should be burned. 

Mildew does not usually kill roses, but retards 
their growth and sometimes prevents their bloom- 
ing. It is believed to be induced by atmospheric 
causes, as sudden changes of temperature, mois- 
ture, etc. For out-door plants, a thorough stir- 
ring of the soil, with a view to encourage strong 
growth, is probably the best thing that can be done. 
In-doors the same treatment, with the addition of 
a fine dusting of flour of sulphur over the whole 
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plant. 
mildew. 

Red Spider is a very minute insect, first appear- 
ing on the underside of the leaves, and though 
difficult to see, its effects are quickly noticeable 
by the browned or deadened appearance of the 
leaves. It flourishes best in a hot, dry atmosphere, 
either in-doors or out; moisture is its greatest 
enemy. Sfrinkle or wash your piants frequently, 
taking care to wash the underside of the leaves 
thoroughly, and you will not be troubled with Red 
Spider. In bad attacks it may be necessary to 
sponge the leaves daily with warm water until the 
pest is thoroughly destroyed. 

The Thrip is very destructive to roses in some 
sections of the West; it is a small hopper, vary- 
ing in color from black to brown, and is found on 
the underside of the leaves. The best remedy is 
said to be a thorough wetting with a strong suds of 
whale-oil soap, or soap and salt, or very strong to- 
bacco tea, taking care to wet thoroughly the under- 
side of the leaves. We presume that a teaspoonful of 
Hellebore, or Paris Green, dissolved in a pail of 
water and applied in the same way, would be 
equally effective. 

As all insects like to be 4¢ alone, and strongly 
dislike to be disturbed, they can frequently be kept 
in subjection by vigorously hoeing and raking the 
ground every day, dusting, sprinkling or washing 
the plants, and destroying the pests by every means 
in our power.—Dingee & Conard’s Guide to Rose 
Culture. 

TEOSINTE. (REANA LuxuRIANS.)—All who de- 
sire a better forage plant than anything heretofore 
introduced should give Teosinte a trial. Trials so 
far made, give promise of its soon becoming the 
leading forage plant for this latitude and the South. 
In this immediate vicinity, planted July 3d, it pro- 
duced from one seed twenty-seven stalks, and at- 
tained a height of seven feet by September tuth, 
making a luxuriant growth of leaves, which the 
horses and cattle ate as freely as young sugar corn. 
In appearance this gigantic grass of Central 
America somewhat resembles Indian Corn, but the 
leaves are much longer and broader, and the stalk 
contains sweeter sap. In its perfection it produces 
a greater number of shoots, growing twelve feet 
high, very thickly covered with leaves, yielding 
such an abundance of forage that one plant is con- 
sidered to be sufficient to feed a pair of cattle for 
twenty-four hours. In the South, it surpasses 
either corn or sorghum as a soiler or fodder-plant, 


Sulphur is the best known remedy for 


and in the extreme South it is a perennial. Eighty- | 


five stalks have been grown from one seed, attain- 
ing a height of eleven feet. Price of seed:—Per 
pkt. 10 cts.; oz. 25 cts.; 1% lb. 75 cts.; per lb. 
$2.50.—Burpee's Farm Annual, Philadelphia. 
BuRPEE’S FaRM ANNUAL for 1886, above quoted 
from, is a very handsome and complete cata- 
logue. of garden, farm and flower seeds, bulbs, 
plants, thoroughbred live stock and fancy poultry. 
It contains 128 pages, two colored plates, hun- 
dreds of illustrations, and is beautifully bound in 
an illuminated cover. It contains much informa- 
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tion of value to every farmer and gardener and will 
be sent free, on application to W. Atlee Burpee & 
Co., the well-known seedsmen of Philadelphia, Pa, 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO.8,1886, 


‘*THE MAINTENANCE OF MINISTERS: A Bible 
Lesson,”’ is the title of a reprint, from the Friends’ 
Quarterly Examiner, of an interesting essay by 
J. J. Dymond. It is a calm and careful review of 
what is found in the New Testament bearing upon 
its subject; which has been brought into promi- 
nence lately in England in connection with Home 
Mission work, and in this country (although not so 
alluded to in this essay) by the tendency of some 
of our members to favor a system of salaried min- 
istry among Friends. 

The first passage considered is Matt. x. 8: 
‘« Freely ye have received, freely give.’’ Much 
stress has always been placed upon this by Friends ; 
we believe rightly so, as it appears to contain the 
essential principle of our Lord’s teaching upon the 
subject. It excludes altogether the idea of the work 
of a preacher of the Gospel being assumed or per- 
formed with the object of pecuniary profit; a ‘‘ pro- 
fession,”’ as it is sometimes called. J. J. Dymond 
examines the circumstances under which the words 
of this text were spoken. Our Lord uttered them 
in His instructions to the twelve Apostles, when 
they were first sent forth to announce that the 
kingdom of heaven was at hand. Similar expres- 
sions occur in Luke x., when the seventy were sent 
out; with the word ‘hire”’ instead of ‘‘ food”’ 
(Matt. x. 10), of which the laborer is said to be 
worthy. It is suggested in this essay, that the es- 
pecial occasion for this injunction of freedom was 
the use of the gift of healing which was then at- 
tached to the ministry of these messengers of the 
Gospel. But it appears to us that a similar need 
of disinterested freedom applies also to preaching, 
with a force which gains more and more with the 
progress of time. How early the experience of the 
Church caused this to be recognized may be seen 
from what is said about it in the recently discovered 
document, ‘*‘ The Teaching of the Twelve Apos- 
tles.’’ ‘*An apostle, departing, should receive 
nothing, unless bread for his journey ; éf he asks 
Sor money, he is a false prophet.” 

Jesus and His disciples had a common purse; 
and so had the believers in the early days after His 
ascension. Besides these facts, little is known of 
the manner of support of the apostles from the 
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records of the New Testament, except what is 
gathered from the Book of Acts and the Epistles 
of Paul. The passages of the most importance are 
Acts xx. 33—35; Acts xviii. 3; II Cor. xii. 13, 
14; Il Cor. xi. 7—9; Phil. iv. 1518; II Thes. 
ii, 8—11; Titus iii. 8; I Tim. v. 8; Galat. vi. 6; 
Rom. xv. 27; and I Cor. ix. 3—19. In this last 
chapter, especially, J. J. Dymond believes we are to 
find Paul’s whole mind upon the subject. 

Referring our-readers to the familiar page of 
Scripture, a brief remark may be allowed upon I 
Cor. ix. 14. Thisis translated in the Revised Ver- 
sion, ‘‘ Even so did the Lord ordain that they 
which proclaim the gospel should live of the 
gospel.’ The change from the Authorized Ver- 
sion, from hath ordained to did ordain, suggests 
attention to the exact language of the original ; 
remembering that the word translated ‘ ordain ’’ 
means, lexically, as well, ‘‘ arrange.” -‘So also 
the Lord ordained (arranged ‘or provided) for those 
proclaiming the gospel to live of the gospel.” We 
have in this, simply, a reference to that fact of 
which the disciples were reminded in Luke xxii. 
35: ‘‘when.I sent you forth without purse, and 
wallet, and shoes, lacked ye anything?’ At 
that time also, the only ‘‘hire” of those labor- 


erswas the food, drink and lodging afforded by 
those with whom they sojourned during their 
ministry. 

J. J. Dymond’s conclusions, deduced from his 
very candid study of the above passages, are as 
follows : 


1. That it should be our desire and aim, for 
the Gospel’s sake, to make its proclamation free. 

2. That if a person called of God to preach the 
Gospel finds the discharge of that duty incompati- 
ble with his making by his own labor a due pro- 
vision for his outward wants, he is nct only per- 
mitted to receive a maintenance, but is entitled to 
expect that this will be provided for him. 

3. That it is the duty of the church to see, that 
under such circumstances, adequate maintenance is 
supplied. 

4. That contributions for this purpose should be 
voluntary, not enforced. 

5. To make a trade of preaching, or to adopt it 
a a profession for the sake of pecuniary reward, is 
repugnant to their spirit. 


6. A sufficient maintenance, and no more, is all 


that the minister is warranted in accepting. 

These conclusions are in harmony with the views 
of the early Friends, as set forth by Barclay in his 
Apology (Proposition x., Sec. 33), where he says : 

“The ministers we plead for are such as having 
freely received freely give; who covet no man’s 
ilver, gold, or ornaments ; whoseek no man’s goods, 
but seek them and the salvation of their souls; 
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whose hands supply their own necessities, working 
honestly for bread to themselves and their families. 
And if at any time they be called of God, so as 
the work of the Lord hinders them from the use of 
their trades, take what is freely given them by such 
to whom they have communicated spirituals, and, 
having food and raiment, are therewith content. 
Such were the holy Prophets and Apostles.” 

Finally, there appears to be no justification either 
in Holy Scripture or in the early faith of the So- 
ciety of Friends for the extreme opinion now appar- 
ently held by some, that under no circumstances is 
it lawful for a minister to receive maintenance 
(except when traveling away from home) from 
those whom he serves in spiritual things. 

We unite with J. J. Dymond in advocating no 
extreme opinion on this subject. It is not safe to 
say that under no circumstances besides those of 
journeys away from home should a minister receive 
maintenance from those amongst whom he is en- 
gaged in Gospel service. But we would emphasize 
the expression, in the above quotation from Barclay, 
‘‘if at any time”’ the work of the Lord should 
‘¢ hinder them from she use of their trades ’’ ,—as im- 
plying what was amply set forth in the writings 
and practices of the Early Friends, following the 
example of Paul, that self supporting occupation of 
ministers was with them the largely prevailing rule, 
and maintenance by others only the rare and tem- 
porary exception, So long as Home and Foreign 
Missionary work and evangelization do not go out- 
side of or beyond this principle, we find nothing 
but what is consistent with Scriptural authority in 
the cordial and liberal support of church work by 
all the members of the church. 


me 


REMARKS OF CORRESPONDENTS make it proper for 
us to say, that a proposition suggested by the cir- 
cumstances of the Meetings in Canada more than 
a year ago, wears a different aspect now. The re- 
cent result of the litigation has less importance, to 
our view, than the unequivocal and persistent re- 
fusal of those upon the one side to meet the offers 
of their former fellow-members, during the past 
year, for negotiation towards an amicable arrange- 
ment. 

On behalf of such a position there can be but one 
good reason alleged, and even that is not satis- 
factory; namely, that they were altogether right 
throughout, and the cther Friends altogether wrong: 
We make bold to say that such an assumption can- 
not be sustained. But if it were so, still to refuse 
to confer with those with whom they had been so 
lately and so long joined in religious fellowship, 
was unfriendly. Our Query requires that those re- 
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garded as offenders are to be dealt with ‘‘ in a spirit 
of meekness, in order for their help.’’ Such a spirit 
would certainly become those who, during a trying 
time of unsettlement and misunderstanding, had 
been alienated from each other, and yet who both 
professed to be the disciples of one Master, even 
Christ. 

We sympathize warmly with the feeling of a 
much respected Friend in Canada, who now writes 
that his judgment approves of both bodies using the 
same meeting-houses at different times; ‘trusting 
that a releavening into the spirit of the Master will 
ultimately convince all parties that it is a total mis- 
conception that we can possibly honor the Head by 
dividing His body.” [he same correspondent 
adds: ‘‘I still try to hope that better counsels will 
prevail, and it will then be seen that no inseparable 
barrier divides us, and by the exercise of a more 
guarded preaching on the one side, and a good 
deal more Christian patience on the other, we may 
again unite as branches of the same Vine: a con- 
summation worthy of the earnest prayer of every 
devoted mind.” . 


Law AND ORDER LEAGUES are becoming amongst 
the most actively useful organizations of our time. 
In Boston and Chicago their success in securing 
the enforcement of important laws has been very 


great. Much good has been done by Anthony 
Comstock in a similar way, through extraordinary 
individual energy and perseverance. In Philadel- 
phia, a Law and Order League, in whose work 
Lewis D. Vail has been prominently useful, has 
within the last year succeeded in closing a number 
of saloons for violating the laws. Another organi- 
zation is now coming forward to extend the work ; 
with Robert C. Ogden as its President, John Welsh 
as one ofits Vice-presidents, and Herbert Welsh an 
active member of its Executive Committee. This 
League has engaged, for its immediate work, the 
services of W. K. MacNeall, who is highly com- 
mended for ability and fitness for such labors, 
This organization will have in view particularly the 
enforcement of existing laws making it a penal of- 
fence to sell liquors to minors or to those known to 
be habitual inebriates. 

The Treasurer of this Law and Order League is 
Eugene Delano, 209 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Our citizens may have full confidence that all that 
is done under its authority will be for the best wel- 
fare of the community. 


— 


AFFLICTIONS are but conductors to immortal life 
and glory. 
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NOTICES. 


MEETINGS AT SOUTHLAND COLLEGE.—There wi] 
be a series of meetings opened at Southland College 
near Helena, Arkansas, on the 2d of Fourth month. 
at 7% P. M., to continue until after the 14th, which wil] 
be the 23d anniversary of the Institution. A general re. 
union of inmates 1s expected. Elkanah and Irena §, 
Beard are now holding meetings in the vicinity, and 
will attend here throughout. Any ministers or Friends 
who may be willing to come and help on the good 
work, will be met at Helena by steamer, or by Iron M, 
R. R, at Hyde Park near College, on giving informa. 
tion. ALIDA CLARK, 

—_—_—_——— +00 

THE attention of Friends visiting the city during 
Yearly Meeting week is called to the accommodations 
afforded by the Friends’ Institute, of which all, 
whether members of the Institute or not, are cordially 
invited to avail themselves. 

The Reading-rooms at No, 1316 Filbert St., in close 
proximity to Broad St. Station, will be found con. 
venient for appointments or leaving parcels, &d¢, 
while the tables, supplied with writing material, the 
daily papers and the best periodical literature, make 
the rooms a desirable resting place while waiting for 
the trains, to which all are welcome during the week, 

By direction of the Board of Managers. 


THe Annual Conference of Friends’ First-day 
School Association of Philadelphia will meet in 
Twelfth Street Meeting-house, Third-day evening, 
Fourth mo. 2oth, at a quarter before 8 o'clock, 








DIED. 


REAGAN.—Died, Evaline Reagan, wife of Robert 
Reagan, at her home near Alba, Mo., Second month 
22d, 1886. 

She was born in Green county, Tenn., in 1839, and 
with her parents (David and Nancy Rees) removed 
to Howard county, Ind., when eight years old. She 
was married to Robert Reagan in 1858, and removed 
to Alba, Mo., in 1867. She was a firm believer in the 
doctrines of the Society of Friends, faithful in every 
work of the church and very much loved the Sabbath- 
school and temperance work. She bore a living tes- 
timony to, enjoyed and lived in, the blessing of holi- 
ness, giving satisfactory evidence of an abundant en- 
trance into her home above. 

SHARP.—At Maywood, near Chicago, IIls., Second 
month 26th, 1886, William H. Sharp; a member of 
Chicago Monthly Meeting. 

This dear Friend was the son of Samuel J, and Mary 
V. Sharp, the former deceased. He was born at Mel- 
roy, Ind., in 1835, received a good education, was 
an unusually active mind and cheerful disposition, of, 
exemplary daily walk and conversation, and had a 
sincere, abiding faith in Christ Jesus, our Lord, as 4 
personal Saviour, and as the Head of the Church. He 
removed to Chicago in 1863, and was one of the or 
ginal members of Chicago Monthly Meeting, and took 
a lively interest in its welfare, at times occupy! 
valued stations in connection with its business a 
oversight. The occasion of his funeral was remark 
able for the expression of love and confidence on the 
part of the people of Maywood of all classes and de- 
nominations, as well as the large attendance of frien 
from the city. 

DEXTER.—In Mattapoisett, Mass., Eighth month 
30th, 1885, at the home of her sister, Azubah Cannon, 
Lydia C. Dexter, aged 83 years. . + 

Her long and useful life was marked with humility 
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and gentleness of spirit. In her last illness she ex- 
pressed entire trust and acquiescence in her Lord's 


will, thus leaving to her friends the precious legacy 
and final victory of a life hid with Christ in God. 


DEXTER.—In Mattapoisett, Mass., Fifth mo. 2d, 
1885, Lydia Dexter, wife of Samuel Dexter, aged 88 
years and 7 months, “The memory of the just is 
blessed.” 

The above were both members of New Bedford 
Monthly Meeting. 

PRITCHARD.—At her residence, near Raysville, 
Ind., Third mo. 3d, 1886, Harriet Pritchard, widow of 
Samuel Pritchard, in the 81st of her age. 

A faithful wife and mother always ready to minister 
to the necessities of the saints as they traveled in the 
service of the gospel, and to the poor and needy of 
her own community among whom she was greatly 
beloved. Her testimony was, near the close of life, 
“TI have loved the Lord's cause and people, and now 
in old age shall not forsake it.” “ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON, 
SECOND QUARTER, 
Fourth month 18th, 1886. 


John ii, r—11. 


Lesson 11. 
THE FIRST MIRACLE, 


Gotpen Text.—This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of 
Galilee, and manifested forth his glory; and his disciples believed on 


-him. John ii, 11. 


1. And on the third day—the third day from the 

calling of Philip and Nathanael, which is the last 
date given. This allows time to make the journey 
of 80 or go miles from Bethabara.—Schaff. There 
was a marriage in Cana of Galilee. Two villages 
of Galilee claim to be the Cana of this chapter. 
Both are near Nazareth—one three or four miles, 
the other about eight miles distant. It was the 
home of Nathanael, who had just joined the band 
of disciples. And the mother of Jesus was there. 
That she was an intimate friend of the family, or 
even perhaps a relative, is probable from the man- 
ner in which she spoke to and directed the servants. 
7. §. 
2. And both Jesus was called. If, as has been 
conjectured, the wedding was that of a relative, 
Jesus may have gone to Cana by invitation to at- 
tend it. And his discidles. The five mentioned 
in the preceding chapter. They had accompanied 
him from Bethabara, and the invitation was ex- 
tended to them also. Nathanael at least was well 
known in the village. 

3. nd when they wanted wine. R. V. ‘And 
when the wine failed.’” Very probably the failure 
was owing to the arrival of so many unexpected 
guests. ‘‘None but those who know how sacred 
in the East is the duty of lavish hospitality, and 
how passionately the obligation to exercise it to the 
utmost is felt, can realize the gloom which this in- 
cident would have thrown over the occasion, or the 
misery and mortification which it would have oc- 
casioned to the wedded pair.”"—Farrar. The 
mother of Jesus saith unto him, They have no wine. 
It was probably said privately, so that the guests 
might not know of the want. In thirty years of 
daily intercourse with Jesus, Mary had learnt to 
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turn to Him with confidence for sympathy and 
help in every difficulty. She had probably heard 
something, too, of John’s marvellous statements 
about Him, and seeing Him accompanied by His 
disciples, her expectation was roused that He was 
now about to manifest Himself as the Messiah. 

4. Jesus saith unto her, Woman, what have J to 
do with thee? There is no reproach in the term 
‘*woman ”—it was used in Greek in addressing 
those entitled to the utmost respect—‘‘ but the 
use of it shows (as does His whole answer) that the 
days of His subjection to her, as His earthly pa- 
rent, are over.”"—A/ford. Mine hour is not yet 
come. Cf. ch. vii. 6, 8. Christ’s whole work was 
dependent, not on the promptings of His earthly, 
but His heavenly parent. See ch. v. 17 and 19, 20. 

5. His mother saith unto the servants, Whatso- 
ever he saith unto you, do it. She understood His 
answer not as a denial, for he said ‘‘ not yet,’’ 
which means that later on it will come; therefore 
she felt sure that He was going to do something, 
and so she warned the servants to be ready and to 
do whatever He should tell them. 

6. And there were set there six waterpots of 
stone. ‘*Considering the many washings and puri- 
fyings of the: Jews, there is nothing to surprise us 
in the number or in the size of the waterpots. 
Even a small family might easily possess six, and 
when the number of guests was large, each of them 
would naturally be in use.”’—Schaff. ‘‘ Every- 
thing is here narrated, as Chrysostom observes, so 
as to exclude any possible semblance of trickery. 
They were water-jars, not wine vessels, so that none 
could say that very probably there was a residue or 
sediment of wine remaining in them, which lent a 
flavor to water poured on it, and so formed the 
thinnest kind of wine.”"—7Zrench. Containing two 
or three firkins apiece. A firkin was about nine 
gallons. The six pitchers, therefore, holding 18 or 
27 gallons each, would together hold from 108 to 
162 gallons. — Cambridge Bible. 

7. Jesus saith unto them, Fill the waterpots with 
water. He accepted the servants’ help and gave 
them something to do which was quite within their 
power. As in the case of the loaves and fishes, He 
accepted the material which they had. And they 
filled them to the brim. This seems to be men- 
tioned to show their earnestness, as well as to call 
attention to the quantity of water that was changed 
into wine. 

8. And he saith unto them, Draw out now. Here 
faith was required, for so far as they knew, nothing 
had been done to the water. ‘* There is no de- 
mand for this faith in filling water pots with water ; 
it is otherwise when they draw it, and bear it in the 
usual tankard to the ruler, in answer to the demand 
for wine.’’—Ellicott. This act, however, was 
covered by Mary’s orders. She said ‘‘ whatso- 
ever,’’ and they did it. And bear unto the governor 
of the feast. ‘The governor of the feast seems to 
have been one of the guests, chosen to preside over 
the ceremonies. It was his place first to taste each 
new lot of wine, and test the food. 

9. When the ruler of the feast had tasted the 
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water that was made wine, and knew not whence it 
was. It is this fact that makes his evidence so im- 
portant. He was not aware that there had been 
any lack, nor that anything unusual had taken 
place, hence his testimony about the wine is en- 
tirely unbiased. 


10. Every man at the beginning doth set forth 
good wine. The ruler of the feast in making what 
he doubtless intended as a joke gave utterance to 
a profound truth—viz , that with all human things 
the best comes first. And when men have well 
drunk. R.V. ‘And when men have drunk freely.” 
‘¢ The ruler of the feast is but alluding to the cor- 
rupt customs and fashions among men, and not to 
aught that was necessarily going on before his 
eyes ; nay, to something that was certainly not so; 
for such the Lord would have as little sanctioned 
by His presence as He would have helped it for- 
ward by a wonder-work of His own. The speaker 
does no more than refer to a common practice; 
and, in so doing notices its cause, namely, that 
men’s palates after a while are blunted, and their 
power of discerning between good and bad lost.”— 
Trench. Thou hast kept the good wine until now- 
‘¢ The good wine was doubtless pure and good in 
the proper sense of the term; not necessarily 
strong, but rather mellow, rich, and fragrant.”’ 
Dr. H. C. Fish said that the best wine he found in 
the Holy Land was some about seven months’ old, 
very rich and fragrant, and so mellow and mild 
that a large quantity could be drunk without in- 
toxication. 


11. This beginning of miracées. It seems strange 
at first sight that so much stress should be laid 
upon a miracle which was simply for the increasing 
of pleasure, that it should be dwelt upon as ‘ the 
beginning of His signs ’’ and as ‘‘ manifesting forth 
His glory ;” but on considering it we see that it is 
indeed a type of the coming of the new kingdom. 
This miracle shows us Christ setting forth the 
stamp of His approval on the marriage tie and on 
the home and home life. Christ entering into our 
joys no less than into our sorrows—finding out the 
failure and want of real satisfaction, scarcely real- 
ized it may be by ourselves, and changing the 
water of earth into the good wine of the kingdom. 
And manifested forth his glory. Glory is some- 
thing overflowing, abundant, more than sufficient, 
something crowning and completing. This is just 
what this miracle was. A manifestation of the 
mighty power of the Godhead for the sake of giving 
an added joy at a wedding feast in a lowly village 
home. And his disciples believed on him The faith 
which had been germinating in their hearts under 
. His words and in His presence was now confirmed. 


They were now sure that they had found the Mes- 
siah. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. ‘* That place of enjoyment is safe where Jesus 
may go with us, where we would welcome His 
presence.” 

2. We should go to Jesus with our needs, even 
our temporal wants. 
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3. V. 5. The blessing came in response to un- 
questioning and full obedience. 

4. The presence of the Lord never mars any 
innocent pleasure, but every pleasure in which He 
shares is increased manifold. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Independent, published weekly in New York, 
furnishes so much useful information, material for 
thought, and, occasionally, interesting selections 
for our pages, that it is right for us to acknowledge 
our obligation to it. It is especially rich in reli- 


gious intelligence, and in accounts of learned in- ° 


vestigations in Biblical literature and archeology; 
Dr, W. Hayes Ward, Editor-in-chief, being one of 
the most accomplished scholars in this department, 
and himself a recent explorer in the East. Space 
is given also to recent science, education, finance, 
agriculture, &c. Able articles upon general topics 
are contributed from time to time by such writers 
as Theodore L. Cuyler, Washington L. Gladden, 
and many others. Joseph Cook’s lectures are re- 
ported for it in full, Perhaps the least successful 
original department of the paper is that of poetry; 
which abounds in quantity, but seems to be ac- 
cepted less for its quality than for the names of the 
authors who, in some manner, have been admitted 
into the literary guild. We find more good poetry, 
in proportion to its amount, in the Sunday School 
Times, Christian, Union, and Illustrated Christian 
Weekly. 

Extended book-reviews in the /ndependent are 
mostly excellent. Its minor notices show less 
maturity of judgment, and, what is much worse, 
are sometimes written with a tone of arrogance, 
and an entirely un called-for offensiveness of ex- 
pression. This is a gross fault ; especially in what 
is understood to be a religious journal. 

Notwithstanding these defects, which certainly 
ought to be remediable, we consider the /ndepen- 
dent as, on the whole, the most valuable weekly 
periodical issued in the United States. 


The International Record of Charities and Cor- 
rection. Edited by Frederick Howard Wines. 
We have received the first number of this monthly 

journal, whose publishers areG. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

New York and London. (Price $1 per annum.) 

It is said in the Editor's ‘* Salutatory ’’ to be the first 

periodical of its character and scope ever issued. 

Its appearance is, therefore, a sign of the times. 
F. H. Wines has had large experience fitting him 

for such an editorial task, having been for sixteen 

years Secretary of the Illinois Board of State Com- 
missioners of Public Charities, and lately Special 

Agent of the Tenth U. S. Census. 

The number before us is full of solid and clearly 
stated information upon its chosen themes, Among 
the titles of its numerous articles are these: 
‘Charity Organization Societies ; Postal Savings 
Banks; Impositions on Medical Charity; The 
Washington Police; Book Reviews, one of 4 
French and another of a German work ; Crumbs 











from the Conference; Education of the Feeble- 
minded ; International Prison Congress at Rome ; 
the Deaf and Dumb; The Blind ; The Insane; Cen- 
sus List of Institutions for Children in the United 
States,’’ &c., &c. 

Such a periodical must be indispensable to all 
who are especially interested in any department of 
philanthropy, or in penology; and it will give in- 
formation of value to every thoughtful mind. It 
may be expected to be the representative organ of 
the large number of able and energetic men and 
women who, in our day, give much of their time 
to the noble purpose of improving the condition of 
society at large, by attending to the needs of the 
poor, the helpless and the degraded. The Jnter- 
nationa/ character of this journal is intended to be 
one of its marked and important features. 


The Word and the Way.—The Marion Tract 
Society, established in Saratoga, N. Y., for philan- 
thropic work in the way of publishing non-sectarian 
religious literature, is now issuing an eight page 
monthly journal, printed on fine paper, well gotten 
up in neat and attractive style, and filled with 
earnest religious articles, instructive and inspiring. 
Each number of the paper contains one of the 
sermons by Drs. Steele, Talmage, Spurgeon, or 
some other preacher. It is the unselfish determina- 
tion of the originators, who give their entire time 
without compensation, to extend the influence of 
the pure reading which they furnish from Nova 
Scotia to California. The paper is sent to subscri- 
bers at only 25 cents a year, and two page tracts 
for ten cents a hundred—or one dollar for fifteen 
hundred, postage free. 

Such an enterprise as this, established and con- 
ducted by competent and reliable parties, should 
have the hearty co-operation of Christians, and all 
who wish to advance the cause of right and justice. Of 
course they cannot accomplish what is in their 
hearts to do without such co-operation, but with it 
the influence of the good reading sent forth from 
the Marion Depository will be felt from one end of 
the continent to the other. They also pledge them- 
selves to give all profits for free distribution of 
tracts and papers among the neglected throughout 
the country, which class they are making a great 
effort to reach and benefit. They will send sample 
copies to every list of names sent to them. Ad- 
Marion Tract Depository, Saratoga Springs, 





MEETING OF ACADEMY PRINCIPALS IN 
INDIANA. 





At the call of J. J. Mills, President of Earlham Col- 
lege, the Principals of Friends’ Academies within the 
limits of Indiana and Western Yearly Meetings, met 
in the parlors of the Grand Hotel, Indianapolis, Third 
month 2oth, 
_The object of the meeting was to form an associa- 
tion for the purpose of discussing questions of mutual 
interest to the Academies and the College, and of 
forming a more intimate relation among them. There 
Were present President Mills, Hiram Hadley, of 

loomingdale Academy, I. I. Cammach, of Union 
High School, Wm, P, Pinkham, of Spiceland Acad- 
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emy, Theodore Reynolds, of Vermilion Academy, S, 
Edgar Nicholson, of Sand Creek Seminary, George 
W. White, of Central Academy, John R. Sherrick, of 
Amboy Academy and Linneus S.. Baldwin, of Sugar 
Plain High School. A permanent organization was 
effected, with Hiram Hadley, of Bloomingdale, as 
President. It was decided to allow the Preparatory 
department of Earlham College a representative in 
the Association, 

After the discussion of several questions relating to 
the work of the Academies, the subject of uniformity 
in courses of study was considered at length. It was 
the unanimous opinion of the Principals present, that 
courses of study in all the Academies should be as 
nearly as possible uniform. A tull interchange of 
views as to what subjects should be taught in the 
Academies and the time to be devoted to each, result- 
ed in the appointment of a committee to arrange a 
common course of study for all the schools repre- 
sented in the Association. This committee was in- 
structed to report to the Principals by mail, before the 
time for the publication of the annual catalogues, The 
Association will hold its annual meetings at the time 
of the spring vacation. 

Adjourned to meet at the call of the President. 
H1rRAM HADLEY, Pres't. 
J. R. SHERRICK, Sec’y. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


RUFUS P. KING IN SYRIA. 


Extract from a Private Letter. 


Frrenps’ Hospirat, Brumana. Mt. Lepanon, 
Second mo, gth, 1886. 


I was pleased to hear of the good meeting that was 
held in Dr. McCollin’s house. 

I went from Australia to India, where I spent twenty 
days, visiting three different missions, two of which 
are under care of Friends, and one under the care of 
some American missionaries who call themselves 
“ Disciples.” These latter are very good people, and 
I much enjoyed being with them. It is good to re- 
member those words so often quoted by dear Eliza 
Gurney, “Greet all them that love the Lord Jesus 
Christ 1n sincerity.” 

It was a great privilege to be with dear Rachel Met- 
calfe, who is rich in faith and has had a sweet experi- 
ence. She waited patiently for years that the way 
might open for her to go to India, and she has never 
wanted to return to her home, hoping to spend her 
days among the natives ; with a bright prospect, that 
she will meet her friends in Heaven. When talking 
with her, we “take knowledge of her that she has 
been with Jesus.” She has 13 girls in the Training 
Home ; the brightest of all is a little girl named Dew- 
drop, who is supported by Elizabeth Farnum’s grand- 
children; another very nice little one is named Mar- 
garet Haines, There were two little girls who had no 
names; their parents, who were Friends, wished me 
toname them, I named one Delphina, for Delphina 
Mendenhall; and the other, Christine Alsop. 

I arrived in Beyrouth on the Ist of this month, and 
was met by Joseph Abdelnour Faker, and two young 
men, who gave me a warm welcome. After taking 
breakfast with J. A. Faker, I was conducted by a dear 
young man named Antonius Manasseh (a brother of 
Dr. Beshara Manasseh) up to Brumana, a ride both 
long and tiresome up the mountain, and was wel- 
comed by all the Friends of the Mission on Mount 
Lebanon. I have been here nine days, and it seems 
quite a short time ; the happiest nine days since I came 
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from home. The situation is beautiful. I lodge at 
the Mission house with Theophilus and Susanne Wald- 
meier, and sometimes go down to breakfast with 
Maria Feltham, who is the head of the Girls’ Training 
Home. Dr, Beshara and Rosa his wife are living 
with her for the present till their new house is com 
pleted. They have a dear little boy named Richard. 
I frequently take dinner with Ellen Clayton, the 
Superintendent of the Hospital; a lively Friend, 
much interested in her work, 1 know you would en- 
joy seeing her. It is quite a pleasure to be with T. 
Waldmeier. He is a man who has hada remark- 
able experience, His wife seemed to me a sweet- 
spirited woman, They have five children at home. 
Maria Feltham is a minister; she looks a little like 
Sarah Satterthwaite, and is very kind. Dr. Beshara 
is perfectly lovely, it is like a feast to be with him ; he 
is very loving, and his wife Rosa is very agreeable, 
Indeed I am very fond of all the teachers. There are 
also two young men engaged ia the Hospital and Dis- 
pensary whom | like very much. There are about 28 
boys in the Training Home. I am very fond of them, 
and they often tell me that they love me very dearly. 
I have been visited by agreat many people from Bru- 
mana and the villages around, who seemed very 
pleased to see me, often expressing the desire that 
peace may be my portion and that the Lord may be 
with me. One old Druse, who is a Sheik, came to see 
me the other day. I met him again this morning, and 
he told me he was ready for the other country, mean- 
ing Heaven. 

Yesterday I went with Dr, Beshara to visit one of 
the Lebanon Princes. whose wife is sick, and had a re 
ligious opportunity with the family. They afterwards 
expressed their thanks. One of their daughters has 


been educated in the Girls’ Training Home here. To- 
day there was a dinner given at the Hospital, when 


many of the old patients were invited, principally the 
poor and aged, Many of the women looked as if they 
were 80 years of age. After the meal, Antonius read 
a portion of Scripture in Arabic: “If any man thirst, 
let him come unto Me and drink.” I had a few words 
to say, which he interpreted forme. Afterwards M. 
Feltham spoke, and he again interpreted; then Dr. 
Beshara spoke in Arabic, and I was told he was very 
favored. There were more than fifty people present. 
After dinner, Friends gave them some oranges and 
calico ; the latter was a present from an English Friend. 

The meeting was very large on First-day, and 
Friends said that it was a favored one. I got on better 
than I expected, in being interpreted by the teacher of 
the Boy’s Training Home, a dear Christian man named 
Lotfallah Riskallah, I attended the Mothers’ Meeting 
last Fifth-day, which was large and interesting. I 
hope to visit the Friends’ Day-Schools in the different 
villages, especially the one supported by the Philadel- 
phia Friends, and I shall be pleased to give any infor- 
mation that I can when I get home. 


Rurus P, Kine. 


THE MISSIONARY FLEET.—It is an interesting state- 
ment of the F7zend of Missions, transferred to the last 
number of Friends’ Review, that there are no less 
than twenty-eight vessels of different sizes, varying 
from life-boats to brigs and steamers, engaged in mis- 
sionary work in different parts of the world. The in- 
quiry is suggested to those who sometimes express the 
opinion that there is too much missionary work, how 
this fleet would compare with the commercial or war 
fleet of a single nation, Great Britain for instance ? What 
is the tonnage of this missionary fleet compared with that 
of the British war vessels, used for carrying destruc- 
tion to different parts of the world; or to the ships 
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used for amassing wealth, and too often in conveying 
intoxicating liquors to ignorant nations ? x 


Mitton, New York, Third mo. asth, 1886, 
Marlboro’ Monthly Meeting was held at the Valley 
Third mo, 24th. The Lord’s presence was wonderfully 
manifest. Nineteen new members were received by 
request, two by letter trom the M. E. Church; and 
seventeen more requests were presented, all the result 
of some series of meetings that have been lately held, 


HELP FOR SMALL MEETINGS, 

Ed. Friends’ Review :—There is a timely commu- 
nication in No. 33, current volume of Friends’ Review, 
entitled “ Help for Small Meetings,” which should 
claim the attention of Friends in a practical way. But 
there 1s another way of eZ not especially dwelt upon 
in that communication which is equally important. 

In this country there are six established meetings, 
Three of these hive no houses of worship; one has a 
house that does not meet the demands, and the house 
belonging to another is incumbered with debt. The 
people as a class are poor and not able to build, un. 
less they had part or all the material, which has to be 
supplied from long distances, at a great expense in 
these prairie countries. Here is an existing state of 
facts common to many other localities in the West. 
Meetings without houses cannot prosper as they should, 
and some of them are destined to dwindle away, and 
a large part of their membership be lost’to Society if 
they cannot have assistance. Would it not be wise 
for Friends to form what in other denominations is 
called “a church extension fund,” for the help of 
feeble meetings? Such a fund, with a prudent plan 
of distribution, would greatly strengthen our Society 
at home, enable it to extend its borders more rapidly, 
compete more successfully with other denominations 
in the spread of the gospel on the frontiers of our 
country, reach out more extensively and successfully 
in foreign mission fields, stop the flood of begging let- 
ters seen in almost every issue of our periodicals, and 
would in many ways be more satisfactory to giver and 
receiver in the long rnn, , 

Can we not have an organized method of doing this 
work? Will not some person or persons take it in 
hand? It certainly would be one of the most effectual 
methods of carrying the gospel to the isolated mem- 
bership ot the church, Money invested in a work of 
this kind would evidently be productive of as good 
fruits as that invested in any benevolent enterprise. 

FRANKLIN ELLIOTT. 
Independence, Kan., Third mo. asth, 1886. 


Marpte, Third mo. 28th, 1886. 
I desire to call thy attention in a few words to an 
article in the Friends’ Review of the 25th inst, headed, 
“ A Business Man’s Advice to Young Men.” It is ex- 
cellent, except one short paragraph, which renders it 
unfit for publication in a religious paper. I refer to the 
following : “ Do not touch liquor ; or if at all, only at 
meals.” It is easy to see that a young man who uses 
liquor at meals places himself in a very dangerous 
position. A proper reference on thy part to this dama- 

ging exception might neutralize its pernicious effects. 

Respectfully thy friend, JosEPH RHOADS. 
[We are obliged to our correspondent for calling 
attention to the above, which was overlooked in select 

ing the extract for insertion.—Zd. Fr. Review. | 
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Lazarus found the rich man’s gate shut, but the 
kingdom of heaven was open. 
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WEALTH AND WasTE.—One of our weekly news- 
papers has in a scathing article called attention to 
the painful fact that two ugly and apparently in- 
compatible social developments are now going 
onside by side, and seemingly increasing day by 
day—the ‘‘starving public’ and the ‘sporting 
public,’” It is admitted that in London alone about 
sixty thousand people are out of work—a fact due, 
if the political economists are to be believed, ‘‘ to 
the action of inevitable law.’’ In the provincial 
large towns myriads are starving almost without 
hope of succor. Painful as these facts are just as 
as they stand, they are made much more intensely 
so by the counter fact that there are thousands upon 
thousands ot people who apparently have nothing 
todo but to gamble and bet. They gamble at 
cards, at horse races, at disgusting prize fights, and 
the still more disreputable sport of ratting. In the 
pursuit of this last-mentioned amusement, the 
journal we have referred to states that a large 
crowd gathered in one of our parks on several days 
recently, judges and other people of high position 
being of the number. 

Is it to be wondered at, therefore, that starving 
people are beginning to ask themselves and others 
questions somewhat difficult to answer with regard 
to the distribution of wealth and the rewards of 
labor? Surely in these days it behoves every Chris- 
tian to be, we had almost said, doubly a Christian, 
striving to live so as to counteract and nullify some 
of the evil influence of the thoughtless and selfish, 
who, are, consciously or unconsciously, doing so 
much to retard the coming of the kingdom of 
pace. ‘*Ye are the salt of the earth.”— Zhe 
(London) Christian. 





—— 


BRIEF FAREWELLS. 





The star is not extinguished when it sets 
Upon the dull horizon; it but goes 

To shine in other skies, then re-appear 
In ours, as fresh as when it first arose. 


The river is not lost, when, o’er the rock 
It pours its flood into the abyss below: 

Its scattered force re-gathering from the shock, 
It hastens onward, with yet fuller flow. 


The bright sun dies not, when the shadowing orb 
Of the eclipsing moon obscures its ray ; 

Itstill is shining on, and soon to us 
Will burst undimmed into the joy of day. 


The lily dies not, when both flower and leaf 

Fade, and are strewed upon the chill, sad ground ; 
Gone down for shelter to its mother earth, 

‘Twill rise, re-bloom, and shed its fragrance round, 


* * * * * + 


Thus nothing dies, or only dies to live ; 

Star, stream, sun, flower, the dew-drop, and the gold; 
Each goodly thing, instinct with buoyant hope 

Hastes to put on its purer, finer mould, 


Thus in the quiet joy of kindly trust, 
We bid each parting saint a brief farewell, 
‘eping, yet smiling, we commit their dust 
Othe safe keeping of the silent cell. 
lected, HorRATIUs BONAR, 
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From the Sunday School Times. 
ARISE, LET US GO HENCE. 


BY W. H. WOODS, 
Out of the upper chamber, 
After the feast is done; 
Out of the blessed circle, 
With Judas only gone; 
Out of the growing comfort 
The Master’s word bestows ; 
Out of the peace where all doubts cease, 
And all strife silent grows,— 
Arise, let us go hence. 


Over the murmuring Kedron, 
Into the garden’s gloom ; 
Into a foreseen anguish, 
Unto a foretold doom ; 
Unto the kiss of traitors, 
The faithlessness of friends; 
Into the hour of the tempter’s power, 
When hell with heaven contends,— 
Arise, let us go hence. 


Ever the warning soundeth 
Through all the ages clear, 

As a harsh bell’s jangling clamor 
Breaks on a dreaming ear, 

Or like the cry of terror 
Which no wild winds can drown, 

When some ship shocks on the sunken rocks 
And men to death go down,— 

Arise, letus go hence. 


O sharp, O sudden summons! 
Yet soft! what doth he say? 
“Let ws go hence?” Yea, Master, 
If Thou but lead the way. 
The straightes}, sternest pathway 
That ever mortal trod 
Shall welcome be, since we go with thee, 
In a road that leads to God, 
Arise, let us go hence. 





From the (London) Christian. 
‘*AS A MOTHER COMFORTETH.” 





Little feet, pattering merrily 

Down the street, 
A fresh little voice ringing out on the wind, 
° Clear and sweet. 
Mother has sent her out, clean and fair, 
To have a nice blow in the morning air, 
Which is playing now with her wavy hair 
And kissing her dimpled cheek, 


A horse comes clattering down the street, 
Narrow here; 

She runs, trying hard to get out of the way, 
Full of fear, 

But the little feet slip, she falls on the stone, 

All muddy and wet, with a little moan, 

Feeling suddenly desolate and alone, 

And calls for mother to come. 


Mother hears quickly her darling’s cry, 
Brings her in, 

And washing away the mud and the dirt, 
Tries to win 

A smile from the poor, little, tear-stained face, 

And hushes her up in a fond embrace, 

Till baby looks up into mother’s face, 

Saying, ‘‘ Mother, is God like you ?” 
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Baby words, teaching a lesson sweet, 
Echo true 
Of the promise given in ages past, 
Ever new; 
Telling the mourning and once-beguiled, 
The aching heart and the sin-defiled, 
“As a mother comforts her little child, 
E’en so will I comfort you.” JANET CLARK, 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN.—GREAT BRITAIN.— Joseph Chamberlain, 
President of the Local Government Board, and G. O. 
Trevelyan, Secretary for Scotland, have resigned from 
Gladstone’s Cabinet, and the Queen has accepted the 
resignations of both gentlemen. James Stansfeld, 
Radical member of Parliament for Halifax, has been 
appointed in the place of Joseph Chamberlain, and 
the Earl of Dalhousie has succeeded G. O. Trevelyan. 

Michael Davitt, speaking at Leicester, said he did 
not impugn Chamberlain’s motive for leaving the 
Cabinet. The Nationalist party looked upon him as a 
friend of Ireland, His scheme for the government of 
that country was a generous one, but it failed to satisfy 
the demands of the Irish people. The speaker ap- 
pealed to Chamberlain not to thwart Gladstone in the 
carrying out of his Irish projects. 

The Pali Mall Gazette says: “ The hostile tone of 
the Scotch Liberal press, as well as that manifested in 
most of the recent public meetings, has caused some 
of Gladstone’s closest followers to doubt that the 
Scotch members of Parliament will support the Pre- 
mier in any very broad scheme of Home Rule for 
Ireland. Parnell sees this difficulty plainly, and is 
perfectly willing to have Gladstone conform his policy 
to the exigencies of the situation and to modify his 
Irish proposals until they reach dimensions‘which will 
suit the Scotch without alienating the Irish. The Irish 
leader, it is stated, has delared that any Home Rule 
scheme which does not satisfy both the Scotch and 
Irish members may as well be withdrawn, because it 
cannot suceeed.” 

Reports from all quarters of Ireland sent to Glad- 
stone indicate that the people are in a state of feverish 
expectation, and that the failure of the Home Rule 
policy will lead to an outburst of violence. 

The gunboats loaned by the Government to Tuke, 
the Government Relief Commissioner, to carry food 
and clothing to the starving fishermen along the 
islands on the west coast of Ireland, have been pre- 
vented by storms from approaching their destination, 
and have been complled to return to port. : 

Sir Horace Rumbold, the British Minister to Greece, 
has been ordered to join with the other foreign diplo- 
matic representatives at Athens in sending to the Greek 
Government a final strong remonstrance against 
Greece’s warlike attitude. This remonstrance will be 
tantamount to an ultimatum, and, if Greece ignores it, 
the foreign fleets will act forthwith. All the foreign 
squadrons in the waters of Greece are being hastily 
reinforced. 

Mundella, President of the Board of Trade, stated 
in the House of Commons on the Ist inst, that the 
Government had ordered a thorough investigation to 
be made into all the circumstances attending the loss 
of the steamer Oregon, 

GERMANY.—The Lower House of the Prussian Diet 
has adopted the first clause of the Polish bill, placing 
100,000,000 marks at the disposal of the Government 
for establishing German colonies in West Prussia and 
Posen. 

DomEsTICc.—In the House, Lawler, of Illinois, in- 
troduced a resolution directing the Committe on Labor 
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to investigate the underlying causes of the differences 
existing between employers and employés of railroad 
companies and other common carriers, and to report 
what legislation is necessary ‘o bring the troubles and 
differences to a satisfactory conclusion. The commit. 
tee is given authority to send for persons and papers, 
and to sit during the sessions of the House, 

The House Judiciary Committee on the Ist inst, de. 
cided to report adversely Reed’s proposed constitu. 
tional amendment forbidding citizens to be deprived of 
the right to vote on account of sex. It received three 
votes only in the committee, and only one of three 
persons casting the favorable vote has pronounced in 
favor of women's suffrage. 

The Senate of New Jersey, by a vote of 15 to 6, 
passed the bill providing for the study in public 
schools of hygiene, with special reference to the effects 
of alcohol on the human system. 

On the same day, the Legislature of Maryland 
passed a bill making 12 hours a day’s work for all 
employés of street railways. The penalty attached 
to a violation of the law is a fine of one hundred dol- 
lars and costs for the employé and forfeiture of char. 
ter for the company. The bill, it is said, will be 
signed by the Governor, and it goes into effect at once, 

The views of the striking Knights of Labor upon the 
Gould Southwest system and their employers as to the 
means by which the strike shall be brought to a close, 
despite the apparent agreement arrived at in New 
York, seem as far apart as ever, and the final adjust- 
ment is still in the future. The Knights demand that 
all those who struck shall be taken back in a body, 
and the railway officials have determined to re-employ 
only those actually needed; consequently the strike 
still continues, 

News has been received at Fort Bowie, Arizona, 
that Geronimo, Chihuahua, Nana and Natchez, with 
29 men and 48 women, unconditionally surrendered 
to General Crook, near San Bernardino, on the Mexi- 
can line, but while under the charge of Lieut, Maus, 
Geronimo, with twenty other Indians and some squaws 
escaped in the night, and that soldiers had started in 
pursuit. 

A telegram from Winnipeg says that young halt 
breeds, of Batouche, 33 of whom took part in the Riel 
rebellion, and who are now residing in the Pembina 
Mountain country, across the border, have been asked 
by the Government to return and be pardoned. They 
say they will not do so unless given the patents of 
their lands and damages for the injuries to their 
buildings. 2 

A fire in Key West destroyed over fifty buildings, 
including the San Carlos Theatre, Masonic Hall an 
five warehouses. Six wharves were also destroyed. The 
loss is estimated at $1,500,000, the insurance at only 
$100,000, About fifteen persons were injured, and n0 
lives were lost. Four thousand persons have been 
thrown out of employment by the fire and there 1s 4 
scarcity of provisions in the city. 

In boring wells at the sulphur mine at Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, oil has been struck at a depth of 350 fett, 
and is flowing at the rate of 200 barrels daily. 

Japan, according to the new census, has a popula- 
tion of 38,500,000, or about the same as that of the 
United States in 1870. ‘In area Japan is about three 
times the size of Pennsylvania, but its population 5 
about eight times as great. EP 

It is reported from Labrador that the people living 
between Esquimaux Point and and Blanc Sablonare 
starving, and keep themselves alive by eating 

oo of which have been killed, It is feared, unlessal 
is given, that from 100 to 150 of these people 
this spring from starvation. 
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